Rebellion of Henry

withstanding the oath by which he had bound himself at Aquileia in ,
despite the repeated warnings sent by Frederick from Italy, Henry had
soon reverted to his old practices and to his old associates. Although by
his attitude towards heresy he had to some extent improved his relations
with the higher clergy, he had quarrelled with most of the lay princes,
and with some irretrievably: with Duke Otto of Bavaria against whom he
made an unwarranted attack in 1233, with the Margrave of Baden, and
with Godfrey of Hohenlohe. Feuds among the princes themselves broke
out and continued unchecked and uncontrolled. Matters were fast moving
to a crisis. In September 1284< he issued a manifesto addressed to Conrad,
Bishop of Hildesheim, in which he justified his past conduct and especially
emphasised the services he had rendered to his father while the latter
was under sentence of excommunication1. The letter clearly reveals how
fundamentally Henry's view of his own position differed from that of
Frederick: the Emperor regarded his son merely as his representative
in Germany, there to carry out implicitly his own commands; Henry
considered himself as an independent ruler, free to act or to follow what
line of policy he chose. A few days later at an assembly held at Boppard
he made the first preparations for revolt; there "by threats, prayers, and
money," he began to canvass for supporters against his father," and he found,"
adds the Cologne chronicle, "not a few."3 As a matter of fact, outside
his intimate circle of yninisteriaks and lesser nobles he had not many
adherents of any value. He had exacted an extraordinary oath of
allegiance from several towns to aid him against every man, not
excepting the Emperor himself; but when the time came not a single
town put up the least show of resistance to Frederick's advance. He had
on his side a few bishops, those of Spires, Wiirzburg, Worms, and
Strasbourg, but not one secular prince except perhaps the quarrelsome
Duke Frederick of Austria, and even he was ready to sell himself to the
Emperor if the latter would supply him with money for his feud with the
King of Bohemia. Henry also intrigued with foreign powers. He sent
Henry of Neiffeu and the Bishop of Wiiraburg to attempt to detach
Louis IX from his alliance with Frederick. The fact that the Emperor
was at this time negotiating his marriage with Isabella, sister of Henry III
of England, might indeed give him grounds for hope in this quarter. But
thanks to the mediation of Pope Gregory, the marriage proposal did not
affect the political relations between France and the Empire, and Henry's
plan failed. With better success he made overtures to the Lombard cities.
On 17 December the Marshal, Anselm of Justingen, to whom the business
was entrusted, arranged a treaty with them for ten years. This was the
unforgiveable sin, an act of open treason whereby Henry placed himself
on the side of the most determined enemies of the Empire, and its
object too was outrageous: it was to prevent Frederick reaching Germany
by getting the Lombards oace more to bar the passes of the Alps.
1 MGH, Const, it, pp. 431 sqq.                 * Ghron. Reg< Colon* p. 266.
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